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always attended by some such emotional excitement,
however faint, which in each case is specific or peculiar
to that kind of behaviour. Analogy with our own experi-
ence justifies us, also, in assuming that the persistent
striving towards its end, which characterises mental
process and distinguishes instinctive behaviour most
clearly from mere reflex action, implies some such mode
of experience as we call conative, the kind of experience
which in its more developed forms is properly called
desire or aversion, but which, in the blind form in which
we sometimes have it and which is its usual form among
the animals, is a mere impulse, or craving, or uneasy
sense of want. Further, we seem justified in believing
that the continued obstruction of instinctive striving is
always accompanied by painful feeling, its success-
ful progress towards its end by pleasurable feeling, and
the achievement of its end by a pleasurable sense of
satisfaction.

An instinctive action, then, must not be regarded as
simple or compound reflex action if by reflex action we
mean, as is usually meant, a movement caused by a
sense-stimulus and resulting from a sequence of merely
physical processes in some nervous arc. Nevertheless,
just as a reflex action implies the presence in the nervous
system of the reflex nervous arc, so the instinctive action
also implies some enduring nervous basis whose organisa-
tion is inherited, an innate or inherited psycho-physical
disposition, which, anatomically regarded, probably has
the form of a compound system of sensori-motor arcs.

We may, then, define an instinct as an inherited or
innate psycho-physical disposition which determines its
possessor to perceive, and to pay attention to, objects of
a certain class, to experience an emotional excitement
of a particular quality upon perceiving such an object,
and to act in regard to it in a particular manner, or, at
least, to experience an impulse to such action.

It must further be noted that some instincts remain
inexcitable except during the prevalence of some tem-
porary bodily state, such as hunger. In these cases
we must suppose that the bodily process or state deter-